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1 Tbt first of there pietona is given in a 
■ Latin work by Clonus, entitled u Ctit)ti Cluaii 
Oar engrevmg. which is oopied from a paint ; lib^ v„ printed in 1605. Ha 

ingin the British Uiurud, npnK&ti a bird, of th*.t bis figure it taken from a iwgh 
the existence of whose species a little more [ sketch in a journal of a Dutch voyager, who 
than two centuries ego there appears to be no j the bird in a voyage to the Moluccas, 

doubt, but which k now supposed to be en* ijgg; M d that be himself had seen, at Ley- 
ditly extinct. It moat be obvious that such j. dea+ m . ^ of ^ ^ 0| brought from the Men* 
a (act offers some of the most inteniuting and \ nciut 

important considerations; and the subject,' Tbs second representation is in Herbert '■ 
therefore, has claimed the particular attention ; Travels, published in 1634. We subjoin bis 
of several distinguished naturalists- *n» most j description of tbs bird,, which is Tory quaint 
complete view of the eridcoce as to the recent: ud curious:_ 

cliitflioe of the Dodo is given in a p»per* by , ^jbe Dodo oomes first to Otti description, 


here, and in Dygarrois; (and no where else, 
that erer E could see or beam of, is generated 
the Dodo-) { A Porta gnixe name it is, and has 
reference to her aim plexuses t ) a bird which for 
shape and rarene&s might be called a Fboeaix 
(wer't in Arabia;) her body is round and a* 
treame fat, ho- slow pane begets that corpu¬ 
lencies few of them weigh lease than fifty 


Mr. Demean, of New College, Oxford, which is 
printed in <be twelfth number of the Zoological 
Journal- To this valuable article we are m 
drifted for much of the following account. 

Tbs painting in tbo British Museum was 
presented to that institution by tbt late Mr* 

George Edwards: and the history of it ii thus 
given in his work on birds: — 

“The original picture from which this print j pood; better to the eye than the stomach; 
of the Dodo ia engraved, was drawn in Hoi- ‘ grouie appetites might perhaps commend 
land, from the hmng bird* brought from St. j. than, but to the indifferently curious nourish* 
Hflurioe'a Island, in the East Indies, in the; matt, but prove offensive. Let’s take her pie* 
early times of tbs discovery of the ladies, by: taro; her visage darts forth melancholy, as 
the way of the Caps of Good Hope. It (thei sensible of nature's iujurie In framing so great 
picture) wan the properly of the late Sir Hans l ird massis a body to be directed by such small 
Slloaae, to the time of his death; and afterwards: uhI com piemen tall wings, as are unable to 
becoming my property, I deposited it in tbs j hoi* her from ihsground, serving onlj to provs 
British Museum as a great curiosity. Tho j her a bird; which otherwise might be doubted 
above history of the picture I had from Sir | of; her bead is variously drest, the one halfo 
Hans Sloans, and the tale Dr. Mortimer, Se- j hooded with downj blackish few there; the 
entity of the Royal Society.” ! other, perfectly naked; of a whitish bus, u if p 

The evidence of the former existence of thk! ttanspareot lawn* had oovered it; her bill ia 
bird does not, however, entirely rest upon this very bowfced and bends downwards, the thrill 
picture and its traditionary history; for if it or breathing place is in the midst of it: from 
were so, it would be easier to imagine that the | which, part to the end, the colour ia a light 
artist had invented the repres e n tation of eoow l greens mlxt with a pale yellow; her eyes be 
unknown creature, than that the speciea should ! round and small, mid bright as diamonds; her 
have so utterly become lost within so com pa* j cloathing is of finest downs, such as yon see in 

gosiins; her trayne is (like a China beard) of 
three or four short feathers; her kgs thick, and 
black, and strong; her taUo&aoi'pounces sharp, 
her stomach fiery hot, so as stones and iron 
are easily digested in it; in that mod shape, not 
a little resembling the Africk Oestrichee; but 
bo touch, ae for their more certain difference I 
dare to give thee (with two othere) her repre¬ 
sentation-” 

In this description there are several details 
that an 00 doubt inaccurate; such u the inn- 


ratively short a time. There an three other 
other representations of the Dodo which may 
he called original; for they are given In very 
early printed books, and are evidently not co¬ 
pal sue from the other, although they each 
agree in representing tbs sort of bond on the 
heed, the eye placed in a bare skin extending 
to the beak, the curved and swelling neck, the 
abort heavy body, the small wings, the stumpy 
lags tnd diverted claws, and the tuft of rump 
fathers- 
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digesting stomach; bat the more important; 
particulars agree with other evidence. 

The third representation of the Dodo is in • 
Willughby’s Ornithology* published about the 
end of the seventeenth century: end thin figure 
ia taken from one given in a Latin work on the 
natural and medical history of the East In- 
dire, published by Jacob Boutins, in 1058. 
This figure exactly agrees with that of the pic¬ 
ture in the British Museum- Our great natu¬ 
ralist Ray, who published, in IfiTfi and 1688* 
editions of Willughby's work, says, “We have 
seen this bird dried, or its akin staffed, in 
Tredescant's cabinet” 

Tradescant waa a person who had a very 
curious museum at Lambeth, and cn bis prist* 
ad catalogue wa find the following item:—Sect- 
5, Whole Bird** Dodar, from the island Mam 
litiua; it is not able to fly, being bo big.” 
Tredescinfs specimen afterwards passed into 
the Aahmolean Museum at Oxford. where it is 
described as existing in 1700; but having be¬ 
come decayed, was destroyed by an order of 
the visitors in 1755. There is a beak, how¬ 
ever, and a leg still preserved in the Asbmolean 
Museum; and there is a foot also in the British 
Museum, which was formerly in the Museum 


of tbs gallinaceous tribe; that is, of tbe same 
tribe as the common domestic fowl, the turkey 
and the peacock. 

In a paper “on the natural affinities that 
connect the orders and families of birds,” pub¬ 
lished in the Transactions of tbe Linncan So¬ 
ciety, the following observations occur on tbe 
Dodo:— 

“Considerable doubts have arisen as to the 
present existence of the Linnean Didus {Dodo:) 
and they have been increased by tbe consider¬ 
ation of the numberless opportunities that have 
lately occurred of ascertaining the existence 
of these birds in those situations, the Isles of 
Mauritius and Borboc, where they were origi¬ 
nally alleged to have been found. That they 
once existed, I believe, cannot be questioned- 
Besides tbe descriptions given by voyagers of 
undoubted authority, the relics of a specimen 
preserved in tbe public repository of this coun¬ 
try bear decisive record of the fact The most 
probable supposition that we can form oh this 
subject is, that the race has become extinct in 
the before-mentioned islands, in consequence 
of the value of tbe bird as an article of food to 
tbe earlier settlers, and its incapability of es¬ 
caping from pursuit. This conjecture is 


of the Royal Society. We are informed, by an : strengthened by the ccngidefatioa of the gradual 
eminent naturalist, that the foot at Oxford isdecrease of a nearly conterminous group, the 
much shorter, and otherwise much smaller, ] Ot i* tarda (Bustard,) of our British ornithology, 
tb«ji tbe one in tbe British Museum, which j which, from similar causes, we have every 
shows that there must have been two aped-j reason to suspect will shortly be lost to this 
mens in this country* [country. We may, however, still entertain 

Of the former existence, therefore, of the | some hopes that the Didut may be recovered 
Dodo* there appears to be no reasonable doubt; j in the South eastern part of that vast conti- 
altbuugh the representations and descriptions| nent, hitherto so little explored, which adjoin* 
of the bird may, in many respects, be inaocu- > those islands, and whence, indeed, it seems to 
rate. Mr, Duncan* in answer to an application j have been originally imported into them ” 


upon the subject made to a gentleman at Fort 
Louis, in the Mauritius* learnt that there is a 
vary general impression among the inhabitants 
that the Dodo did exist at Badri gnea, as well 
as in the Mauritius itself; but that the oldest 


Tbe agency of mau, in limiting the increase 
of the inferior animals, and in extirpating cer¬ 
tain races, was perhaps never mere strikingly 
exemplified than in the case of the Dodo. That 
a species so remarkable in its character should 


inhabitants bare never seen it* nor has any j become extinct* within little more than two 
specimen, or part of a specimen* been procured ' centuries, so tbit the fact of its existence at all 
in those islands. has been doubted* is a circumstance which 

Mr. Lyell states, in the second volume of his' may well excite our surprise, and lead us to a 
Principles of Geology, that H- Cuvier had consideration of similar changes which are still 
shoved him* in Paris, a collection of fossil ■ going on from the same cause, Three changes 
bones* discovered under a bed of lava in the | in our own country, where the rapid progress 
Die of France, amongst which were some re of civilization has compelled man to make in- 
mains of tbe Dodo, which left no doubt in the ces&ant war upon many species that gave him 
mind of this great naturalist that this bird was offence* or that afforded him food or clothing* 
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an sufficiently remarkable, The beaver win 
ft native of oar rivers in the time of the Anglo* 
Saxons; bat, being eagerly pursued for its far, 
had become scarce at the end of the ninth cen¬ 
tury, just in the same way mb the spedes la 
now becoming scarce in Horth America- In 
the twelfth century its destruction was nearly 
complete. The wolf is extirpated! although it 
misted in Scotland at the end of the seventeenth 
Century. The last bear perished in Scotland 
in 1057. In Isaac Walton's Angler, published 
Moon after the time of Charles L, we have a 
dialogue bee ween the angler and a banter of 
otters—* citizen who walked into the neigh¬ 
borhood of Tottenham t to chase the animals in 
the small rivers of Middlesex- How rarely is 
an otter now found] The wild oat and the 
badger are seldom discovered! although they 
were formerly common;—the wild boar is never 


beard of. The eagle Is now scarcely to be 
seen* except in the wildest fastnesses of the 
Highlands;—and the crane, the egret, and the 
stork, who were once the undisturbed tenants 
of the marshes with which the country was 
covered, an fled before the progress of cultiva¬ 
tion. A single Bastard (already mentioned) is 
now rarely found; they were formerly common 
in anr downs and heaths, in flocks of forty or 
fifty- The wood grouse, which about fifty 
years ago were the tenants of the pine- forests 
of Scotland and Ireland, are utterly destroyed. 
Facta such as these may show os that the re* 
cent existence, and the supposed extirpation of 
tba Dodo, may be supported by well-known 
examplos in our own country,—Penny Maga- 
ana 
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